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The Department of State BULLETIN, 
a weekly publication compiled and 
edited in the Division of Research and 
Publication, Office of Public Affairs, 
provides the public and interested 
agencies of the Government with 
information on developments in the 
field of foreign relations and on the 
work of the Department of State and 
the Foreign Service. The BULLETIN 
includes press releases on foreign 
policy issued by the White House and 
the Department, and statements and 
addresses made by the President and 
by the Secretary of State and other 
officers of the Department, as well as 
special articles on various phases of 
international affairs and the functions 
of the Department. Information con- 
cerning treaties and _ international 
agreements to which the United States 
is or may become a party and treaties 
of general international interest is 
included. 

Publications of the Department, 
cumulative lists of which are published 
at the end of each quarter, as well as 
legislative material in the field of inter- 
national relations, are listed currently. 

The BULLETIN, published with the 
approval of the Director of the Bureau 
of the Budget, is for sale by the Super- 
intendent of Documents, United States 
Government Printing Office, W ashing- 
ton 25, D. C., to whom all purchase 
orders, with accompanying remittance, 
should be sent. The subscription price 
is $3.50 a year; a single copy is 10 
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EPOSITED BY THE 
susteD STATES OF AMERICA 


Summary of Report on 


Results of San Francisco Conference 


{Released to the press by the White House July 9] 


San Francisco, CALIFORNIA 
June 26, 1945 


TO THE PRESIDENT OF THE UNITED STATES 


“4 Sir . 


The United Nations Conference on Interna- 
tional Organization met in San Francisco on the 
%th day of April, 1945. At that time the war in 


‘}Europe had lasted for more than five years; the 
| war in the Pacific for more than three; the war in 


~ 4China for almost eight. Casualties of a million 
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men, dead, wounded, captured, and missing had 
been suffered by the United States alone. The 


‘}total military casualties of the nations which had 
4 fought the European war were estimated at some 
Ffourteen millions dead and forty-five millions 


wounded or captured without count of the civilian 
dead and maimed and missing—a multitude of 
men, women, and children greater than the whole 
number of inhabitants of many populous coun- 
tries. The destruction among them all of houses 
and the furniture of houses, of factories, schools, 
shops, cities, churches, libraries, works of art, 
monuments of the past, reached inexpressible 
values. Of the destruction of other and less tangi- 
ble things, it is not possible to speak in terms of 
cost—families scattered by the war, minds and 
spirits broken, work interrupted, years lost from 
the lives of a generation. 

Thirty years before the San Francisco Con- 
ference was called, many of the nations repre- 
sented there had fought another war of which the 
cost in destruction had been less only than that 
of the present conflict. Total military casualties 
in the war of 1914-1918 were estimated at thirty- 
seven million men. Counting enemy dead with 
the dead among the Allies, and civilian losses with 
military losses, over thirteen million human be- 
ings, together with a great part of the work they 
had accomplished and the possessions they owned, 
had been destroyed. Many of the nations repre- 
sented at San Francisco had fought the second war 


still weakened by the wounds they suffered in the 
first. Many had lost the best of two succeeding 
generations of young men. 

It was to prevent a third recurrence of this great 
disaster that the Conference of the United Nations 
was called in San Francisco according to the plans 
which Mr. Cordell Hull as Secretary of State had 
nurtured to fruition. The Conference had one 
purpose and one purpose only: to draft the char- 
ter of an international organization through which 
the nations of the world might work together in 
their common hope for peace. It was not a new 
or an untried endeavor. Again and again in the 
course of history men who have suffered war have 
tried to make an end of war.. Twenty-six years 
before the San Francisco Conference met, the Con- 
ference of Paris, under the inspired and coura- 
geous leadership of Woodrow Wilson, wrote the 


. Covenant of a League of Nations which many be- 


lieved would serve to keep the peace. That labor 
did not gain the wide support it needed to succeed. 

But the Conference at San Francisco, though it 
was called upon to undertake a task which no pre- 
vious international conference or meeting had ac- 
complished, met nevertheless with high hope for 
the work it had to do. It did not expect—cer- 
tainly no member of the American Delegation ex- 
pected—that a final and definitive solution of the 
problem of war would be evolved. Members of 
the Conference realized, from the first day, that 
an evil which had killed some forty million human 
beings, armed and unarmed, within the period of 
thirty years, and which, before that, had ravaged 
the world again and again, from the beginning of 
history, would not be eradicated by the mere act 
of writing a charter, however well designed. 


*This letter from Edward R. Stettiniys, Jr., to Presi- 
dent Truman appears in Charter of the United Nations: 


Report to the President on the Results of the San Fran- — 


cisco Conference by the Chairman of the United States 
Delegation, the Secretary of State (Department of 
State publication 2349, Conference Series 71), pp. 9-19. 
The letter is printed separately as Department of State 
publication 2355, Conference Series 72. 
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Nevertheless, the Conference at San Francisco 
had behind it the demonstrated capacity of its 
members to work together to a degree rarely if 
ever before attained by sovereign nations. Not 
only in the prosecution of a war fought on four 
continents and the waters and islands of every 
ocean under conditions of the greatest danger 
and difficulty, but in the preparation for the termi- 
nation of the war and, more particularly, in the 
preparation for the organization of the post-war 
world to keep the peace, the principal Allies had 
established a working and workable collaboration 
without precedent in the history of warfare. At 
Moscow in 1943, the United States, the United 
Kingdom and the Soviet Union and China had 
made a pledge which still endures, to continue their 
united action “for the organization and mainte- 
nance of peace and security”. At Dumbarton 
Oaks, these four Allies had reached agreement 
upon proposals for a world security organization, 
and later at Yalta, the United States, the United 
Kingdom and the Soviet Union had further ex- 
tended the area of their common understanding to 
which China gave her full adherence. These pro- 
posals, immediately published for the criticisms 


and comments of the people of all the United | 


Nations, became the basis of the work at San 
Francisco. 

Furthermore, there was reason, in the nature of 
the San Francisco Conference itself, to hope that 





Charter of the United Nations Together With 
the Statute of the International Court of Justice. 
Signed at the United Nations Conference on 
International Organization, San Francisco, Cali- 
fornia, June 26, 1945. Department of State pub- 
lication 23858, Conference Series 74. 62 pp. 
Free. 

This pamphlet includes the texts of the Char- 
ter and of the Statute of the International Court 
of Justice, and a chart of the Organization of the 
United Nations. 


Interim Arrangements Concluded by the Gov- 
ernments Represented at the United Nations 
Conference on International Organization, San 
Francisco, California, June 26, 1945, Department 
of State publication 2357, Conference Series 75. 
4 pp. Free. 

Copies of these publications may be obtained 
by writing the Department of State, Division of 
Research and Publication, Washington 25, D.C, 
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more could be accomplished there than had b 
possible at earlier meetings. ‘The Confe 
called at San Francisco was not a peace-time ot 
ference summoned to debate the theory of inter. 
national cooperation, or a post-war confe 
convened to agree upon a treaty. It was a wl 
time conference. Every nation represented at San 
Francisco was in a state of war when the Confer. 
ence began. Many were engaged throughout the 
weeks of its deliberation in bitter and costly 

ing. Not only the peoples of the United Nations 
but the more than sixty million men and women 
enlisted still in the armed forces of those n 
regarded the Conference, and had a right to 

it, as a meeting of their representatives engaged 
upon a labor of immediate importance and concern 
to them. It was a peoples’ conference and a sol- 
diers’ conference in the sense that it met under the 
eyes of the soldiers who fought this war and the 
peoples who endured it, as no previous conference 
to deal with peace and war had ever met. It wasa 
conference, also, which met in a world which knew 
of its own knowledge that another war would be 
fought, if there were another war, with weapons 
capable of reaching every part of the earth—that 
similar weapons had indeed been brought to the 
point of use in the present conflict. 

These facts exerted a compelling influence not 
only on the work of the Conference but on the 
Charter it evolved. It was the common and equal 
determination of all those who participated in its 
labors that the Conference must reach agreement: 
that a charter must be written. The possibility of 
failure was never at any time admitted. It was 
the determination of the delegates, also, that the 
Charter which the Conference produced should be 
a charter which would attempt to meet and to sat- 
isfy the concern and the anxiety of those who had 
suffered war and who knew at first hand the reali- 
ties of violence. It would be a charter which would 
combine, with a declaration of united purpose to 
preserve ‘the peace, a realistic and suitable machin- 
ery to give that purpose practical effect. 

The Charter drafted by the Conference at San 
Francisco is such a charter. Its outstanding char- 


acteristic and the key to its construction is its dual 
quality as declaration and as constitution. As 
declaration it constitutes a binding agreement by 
the signatory nations to work together for peace 
ful ends and to adhere to certain standards of 
international morality. As constitution it creates 
four overall instruments by which these ends may 
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be achieved in practice and these standards actu- 
ally maintained. The first function of the Charter 
js moral and idealistic: the second realistic and 
practical. Men and women who have lived 
through war are not ashamed, as other genera- 
tions sometimes are, to declare the depth and the 
idealism of their attachment to the cause of peace. 
But neither are they ashamed to recognize the 
realities of force and power which war has forced 
them to see and to endure. 

As declaration the Charter commits the United 
Nations to the maintenance of “international peace 
and security”, to the development of “friendly rela- 
tions among nations based on respect for the prin- 
ciple of equal rights and self-determination of 
peoples”, and to the achievement of “international 
cooperation in solving international problems”, 
together with the promotion and encouragement 
of “respect for human rights and for fundamental 
freedoms for all”. More precisely, the United 
Nations agree to promote “higher standards of liv- 
ing, full employment, and conditions of economic 
and social progress and development ; solutions of 
international economic, social, health, and related 
problems; and international cultural and educa- 
tional cooperation ; and universal respect for, and 
observance of, human rights and fundamental free- 
doms for all without distinction as to race, sex, 
language, or religion”. 

Further, in its capacity as declaration, the Char- 
ter states the principles which its Members accept 
as binding. “Sovereign equality” of the member 
states is declared to be the foundation of their asso- 
ciation with each other. Fulfillment in good faith 
of the obligations of the member states is pledged 
“in order to ensure to all of them the rights and 
benefits resulting from membership” in the Organ- 
ization. Members are to “settle their international 
disputes by peaceful means” and in such manner as 
not to endanger international peace and security, 
and justice. Members are to “refrain in their 
international relations from the threat or use of 
force against the territorial integrity or political 
independence of any state, or in any other manner 
inconsistent with the Purposes of the United 
Nations”. At the same time Members bind them- 
selves to give the Organization “every assistance 
in any action it takes” in accordance with the 
Charter, and to “refrain from giving assistance to 
any state against which the United Nations is 


taking preventive or enforcement action”. 












The United Nations Charter as Declaration 
and as Constitution: A Letter to the President 
From Edward R. Stettinius, Jr., Chairman of the 
United States Delegation to the United Nations 
Conference at San Francisco. San Francisco, 
California, June 26, 1945. Department of State 
publication 2355, Conference Series 72. 16 pp. 
Free, 


In his letter to the President Mr. Stettinius 
describes the duties and functions of the Secu- 
rity Council, the General Assembly, the Eco- 
nomic and Social Council, and the Court as the 
four “principal tools through which, and by 
which, the general aims and purposes of the 
Charter would be carried out”. 

Addressing President Truman, Mr. Stettinius 
has written: 


“Upon the belief that the Charter as Consti- 
tution will furnish effective means for the reali- 
zation of the purposes fixed by the Charter as 
Declaration; and upon the belief that the Char- 
ter as Declaration will set noble and enduring 
goals for the work of the Charter as Constitu- 
tion, I base my firm conviction that the adoption 
of the Charter is in the best interests of the 
United States and of the world. ... every 
word, every sentence, every paragraph of the 
Charter’s text was examined and reconsidered by 
the representatives of fifty nations and much of 
it reworked. For the first time in the history 
of the world, the world’s peoples directly, and 
through their governments, collaborated in the 
drafting of an international constitution. What 
has resulted is a human document ... [which] 
offers the world an instrument by which a real 
beginning may be made upon the work of peace.” 


Copies of this publication may be obtained by 


writing the Department of State, Division of 
Research and Publication, Washington 25, D.C. 











Finally, the Charter as declaration binds those 
of its Members having responsibilities for admin- 
istration of territories whose peoples have not yet 
attained the full measure of self-government, to 
recognize the principle “that the interests of the 
inhabitants of these territories are paramount” 
and to “accept as a sacred trust” the obligation to 
promote their well-being to the utmost. 

These declarations of purposes and principles 
are notable in themselves. They state, without 
condition or qualification, a first and overriding 
purpose “to maintain international peace and se- 
curity”. International peace and security are the 
essential conditions of the world increasingly free 
from fear and free from want which President 
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Roosevelt conceived as the great goal and final ob- 
jective of the United Nations in this war and for 
the realization of which he and Cordell Hull 
worked unceasingly through twelve of the most de- 
cisive years of history. 

But neither these declarations, nor those others 
which assert the intention of the United Nations 
to bring about the economic and social conditions 
essential to an enduring peace,-or to promote re- 
spect for human rights and fundamental freedoms, 
would suffice, in and of themselves, to meet the evil 
of war and the fear of war which the Conference 
at San Francisco was called to consider. What 
was needed, as the Charter itself declares, was 
machinery to give effect to the purpose to maintain 
the peace—“effective collective measures for the 
prevention and removal of threats to the peace”. 
What was needed, if the United Nations were 
really determined to have peace, was the means to 
peace—“to bring about by peaceful means 
adjustment or settlement of international dis- 
putes”, 

These means the Charter in its capacity as con- 
stitution undertakes to establish. It creates, in 
addition to its Secretariat and the Trusteeship 
Council with its specialized but vital functions, 
four principal overall instruments to arm its pur- 
poses and to accomplish its ends: an enforcement 
agency ; a forum for discussion and debate; a social 
and economic institute through which the learn- 
ing and the knowledge of the world may be brought 
to bear upon its common problems; an interna- 
tional court in which justiciable cases may- be 
heard. The first is called the Security Council; 
the second, the General Assembly; the third, the 
Economic and Social Council; the fourth, the 
International Court of Justice. Their functions 
are the functions appropriate to their names. 

It will be the duty of the Security Council, 
supported by the pledged participation, and 
backed by military contingents to be made avail- 

‘able by the member states, to use its great prestige 
to bring about by peaceful means the adjustment 
or the settlement of international disputes. 
Should these means fail, it is its duty, as it has 
the power, to take whatever measures are neces- 
Sary, including measures of force, to suppress 
acts of aggression or other breaches of the peace. 
It will be the duty of the Security Council, in 
other words, to make good the commitment of 
the United Nations to maintain international 
peace and security, turning that lofty purpose 





of the Charter, in other words, it is the function 
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into practice. To that end the Council will } 
given the use and the support of diplomatic, ep. 
nomic and military tools and weapons in the cop. 
trol of the United Nations. 4 

It will be the responsibility of the Gener 
Assembly to discuss, debate, reveal, expose, lay 
open—to perform, that is to say, the healthfil 





















and ventilating functions of a free delibe 4 
body, without the right or duty to enact or to 
islate. The General Assembly may take up re} 
matter within the scope of the Charter or ini 
ing to the powers and functions of any orgams§ th 
provided in the Charter. It may discuss thel cia 
maintenance of peace and security and make ree} oy 
ommendations on that subject to the Security} th 
Council calling its attention to situations likely} Ng 
to endanger peace. It may initiate studies and} th 
make recommendations for the purpose of pref tio 
moting international cooperation in the mainte} oo) 
nance of peace and security. It is charged with] ¢ 
the duty of assisting in the realization of humang f¢ 
rights and fundamental freedoms and encourag-§ he 
ing the development and codification of interne§ gp 
tional law. It may debate any situation, reg th 
less of origin, which it thinks likely to impair the} i 
general welfare, and recommend measures for it8] py 
peaceful adjustment. It may receive and com§ Jp 
sider reports from the various organs of the United§ 4p, 
Nations, including the Security Council. tu 





Stated in terms of the purposes and principles 






and its equal votes, to realize in fact the “sovereign 
equality” of the member states to which the United 
Nations are committed and to develop in practice 
the “friendly relations among nations based om 
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respect for the principle of equal rights and self * 
determination of peoples” which the chapter om ; 
Purposes names as its second objective. Further : , 
more, it is the function of the Assembly to realize fe 
in its own deliberations the “international © 
operation in the solution of international prob 4 
lems” which the Charter recites as one of its 4 
principal aims, and to employ the weapon of its 
public debates, and the prestige of its recommen “4 
dations, to promote and encourage “respect for§ 
human rights and for fundamental freedoms”. * 
The relation of the Economic and Social Countil] © 
to the stated purposes of the United Nations is} ™ 
similarly direct and functional. The attainment} 
of the ends which the United Nations lists among : 





its Purposes in economic, social, health and other 
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related fields, requires expert knowledge and care- 
ful study and the development of collaborative 
programs of action. The instrument devised by 
the Charter to that end is a Council in the eco- 
nomic and social field acting under the general re- 
sponsibility of the Assembly and consisting of rep- 
resentatives of eighteen states. 

The Economic and Social Council is empowered 
to make and initiate studies in its field, to frame 
reports and to make recommendations on its own 
initiative not only to the General Assembly, but to 
the Members of the Organization and to the spe- 
cialized agencies in the fields of economics, health, 
culture, labor, trade, finance, human rights, and 
the like, which will be associated with the United 
Nations under the Council’s coordination. Fur- 
thermore, the Council is authorized to call interna- 
tional conferences “on matters falling within its 
competence”; to prepare, for submission to the 
General Assembly, “draft conventions” in this 
field; “to perform services at the request of Mem- 
bers of the United Nations and at the request of 
specialized agencies”; and to obtain reports from 
the member states and from the specialized agen- 
cies on steps taken to give effect to its recom- 
mendations and those of the General Assembly. 
Ina field of interest which concerns the peoples of 
the world as directly as the field of social and cul- 
tural and economic improvement, the power to 
study, report and recommend—the power to call 
conferences, prepare draft conventions and require 
reports of progress—is a power which can be 
counted on to go a long way toward translating 
humanitarian aspirations into human gains. 

The role of the International Court of Justice in 
the realization of the objectives of the Charter is 
obvious from the general nature of the Court. The 
purposes of the Charter include the adjustment 
or settlement of international disputes “in con- 
formity with the principles of justice and inter- 
national law”. The International Court of Justice 
is the instrument of the United Nations to effect 
this purpose in the case of justiciable disputes 
referred to the Court by the parties. Where dis- 
putes are referred to the Court, or where member 
states accept the compulsory jurisdiction of the 
Court in certain categories of cases, its decisions 
are, of course, binding upon the parties. More- 
over, under the Charter, al] members of the United 
Nations undertake to comply with the decisions of 
the Court. Where a party to a case decided by the 
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Court fails to comply with its decision, the matter 
may be brought to the attention of the Security 
Council for appropriate action. 

These four overall instruments of international 
action constitute the principal means by which the 
Charter proposes to translate the world’s hope for 
peace and security into the beginning of a world 
practice of peace and security. There are other 
instruments, adapted to other and more special 
ends. There is the Trusteeship Council, which will 
have the heavy responsibility of attaining in non- 








Charter of the United Nations: Report to the 
President on the Results of the San Francisco 
Conference by the Chairman of the United States 
Delegation, the Secretary of State, June 26, 1945. 
Department of State publication 2349, Confer- 
ence Series 71. 266 pp. 45¢. 

Mr. Stettinius reports on the Charter of the 
United Nations, section by section: preamble; 
purposes and principles of the Organization; 
membership; organs—the General Assembly, the 
Security Council, the International Court of Jus- 
tice, and the Secretariat. Related topics are the 
pacific settlement of disputes; actions with 
respect to the peace, breaches of the peace, and 
acts of aggression; regional arrangements; 
international economic and social cooperation 
through the Economic and Social Council; 
dependent territories and arrangements for 
trusteeship; and the miscellaneous provisions, 
as well as the transitional security arrange- 
ments, amendments, ratification and signature, 
and the Preparatory Commission of the United 
Nations. These topics are discussed and inter- 
preted in comparison with the framework of the 
Dumbarton Oaks Proposals and against the pro- 
visions of the League of Nations Covenant. The 
historic growth of the United Nations is reflected 
in the mention of international gatherings—from 
the Hague Conferences to Yalta and Mexico City. 

The participation of the United States as a 
sponsoring power and a member nation is 
stressed in the Report, which is 156 pages long. 
Five appendices include parallel texts of the 
Charter and the Dumbarton Oaks Proposals with 
a key to comparison ; texts of the Statute of the 
International Court of Justice; the Interim 
Arrangements Concluded by the Governments 
Represented at the United Nations Conference 
on International Organization; List of Delega- 
tions and the United States Delegates; and 
chart of the Organization of the United Nations. 

Copies of this publication may be obtained 
from the Superintendent of Documents, Govern- 
ment Printing Office, Washington 25, D. C. 
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strategic areas the objectives of the trusteeship 
system established by the Charter. There is the 
Secretariat which, as an international civil service 
responsible to the Organization alone, will consti- 
tute its staff. The Security Council, the General 
Assembly, the Economic and Social Council and 
the Court are, however, the principal tools through 


which, and by which, the general aims and pur-. 


poses of the Charter would be carried out. 

They are instruments admittedly of limited 
powers. The jurisdiction of the Court is not com- 
pulsory unless accepted as such by member states. 
The Assembly cannot legislate but merely discuss 
and recommend. The Security Council is obliged, 
when force is used, to act through military con- 
tingents supplied by the member states. Meas- 
ured against the magnitude of the task to which 
the United Nations have committed themselves and 
considered in the light of the long history of pre- 
vious failures in this undertaking, such limited 
instruments may seem inadequate to the labor to 
be done. They have, nevertheless, characteristics 
which justify a greater hope for their success than 
the extent of the powers delegated to them would 
imply. They have behind them the history of 
humanity’s long effort to suppress, in other areas 
of life, disorder and anarchy and the rule of vio- 
lence. These four instruments are, in effect, the 
four principal agencies through which mankind 
has achieved the establishment of order and secu- 
rity as between individuals and families and 
communities. 

On the frontiers of democratic society—not least 
upon the American frontiers—the instruments of 
order have always been, in one form or another, 
an agency to enforce respect for law with moral 
and physical power to prevent and to suppress 
breaches of the peace; a court in which the differ- 
ences and disagreements of the citizens could be 
heard and tried; and a meeting place where the 
moral sense of the community could be expressed 
and its judgments formed, whether as declarations 
of law or as declarations of opinion. To these 
three fundamental and essential instruments of 
order, time and the necessities of advancing civili- 
zation have added a fourth institution through 
which technical knowledge and accumulated expe- 

rience can be brought to bear upon the socia] and 
economic problems of society—problems with 
which learning and science and experience can 
effectively deal. 
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These four fundamental instruments—the en- 
forcement officer, the Court, the public meeting, 
and the center of science and of knowledge—are 
instruments to which free men are accustomed, 
They are instruments in the use of which self. 
governing men have become adept over many gen- 
erations. They are instruments the efficacy of 
which has been demonstrated by the whole history 
of human civilization. Their establishment in the 
international world, though accompanied by limi- 
tations upon their scope, will not alter their qua 
nor diminish their prestige. To transplant vines 
and trees from familiar to unfamiliar environ. 
ments, is necessarily to cut them back and prune 
them. To transplant social organisms from the 
world of individual and group relations to the 
world of international relations, is necessarily also 
to limit them and cut them back. Nevertheless, 
instruments of proven social value taken over from 
the domestic to the international world carry with 
them qualities of vigor and of fruitfulness which 
the limitations placed upon them by their new con- 
dition cannot kill. They have behind them an 
historical momentum and a demonstrated useful- 
ness which mean far more, in terms of ultimate 
effectiveness, than the precise legal terms by which 
they are established in their new environment. — 
Moreover, if the work of cutting back is done 
realistically, the chances of survival are increased. 
The four social instruments taken over by the 
United Nations have been adapted to the condi- 
tions of the actual world of international. rela- 
tionship with a realistic appreciation of the limit- 
ing factors to be faced. ‘The Security Council is 
not the enforcement agency of a world state, sineé 
world opinion will not accept the surrender of sov- 
ereignty which the establishment of a world state 
would demand. The Security Council, therefore, 
depends upon the sovereign member states for the 
weapons both of persuasion and of force through 
which it will attempt to keep the peace. But its 
dependence upon the member states is realistically 
adapted to the situation of the member states. 
The Council is to use the power of the member 
states in accordance with the realities of the dis- 
tribution of power. The voting procedure of the 
Security Council is expressive of the actualities of 
the possession and the exercise of power in the 
modern world. The five principal military pow- 
ers of our time are made permanent members of 
the Council. Furthermore, in order that their 
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possession of power and their use of power may 
be made to serve the purpose of peace, it is pro- 
vided that they shall exercise their power only 
in agreement with each other and not in disagree- 
ment. 

A similarly realistic acceptance of the facts of 
the actual world limits the General Assembly to 
discussion and deliberation without the power to 
legislate, since the power to legislate would neces- 
sarily encroach upon the sovereign independence 
of the member states, So too the Economic and 
Social Council has no power or right to interfere 
with the domestic affairs of the states composing 
the United Nations. And for the same reason the 
jurisdiction of the Court is limited. These adap- 
tations to the realities of the existing situation in 
the contemporary world do not decrease, but on 
the contrary increase, the likelihood that the in- 
struments borrowed by the Charter of the United 
Nations from the history of the ancient struggle 
for peace and order among individual men will 
serve their purpose in the newer struggle for peace 
and order among nations, 

Upon the belief that the Charter as Constitu- 
tion will furnish effective means for the realiza- 
tion of the purposes fixed by the Charter as Decla- 
ration; and upon the belief that the Charter as 
Declaration will set noble and enduring goals for 
the work of the Charter as Constitution, I base my 
firm conviction that the adoption of the Charter is 
in the best interests of the United States and of 
the world. 

If we are earnestly determined, as I believe we 
are, that the innumerable dead of two great holo- 
causts shall not have died in vain, we must act in 
concert with the other nations of the world to 
bring about the peace for which these dead gave 
up their lives, The Charter of the United Na- 
tions is the product of such concerted action. Its 
purpose is the maintenance of peace. It offers 
means for the achievement of that purpose. If 
the means are inadequate to the task they must 
perform, time will reveal their inadequacy as time 
will provide, also, the opportunity to amend them. 
The proposals of the Sponsoring Powers on which 
the Charter is based were published to the world 
six months before the Conference to consider them 
convened. In these six months the opinion of the 
world was brought to bear upon their elements. 
Subsequently, at the Conference itself, every word, 
every sentence, every paragraph of the Charter’s 
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text was examined and reconsidered by the repre- 
sentatives of fifty nations and much of it reworked. 
For the first time in the history of the world, the 
world’s peoples directly, and through their gov- 
ernments, collaborated in the drafting of an inter- 
national constitution. What has resulted is a hu- 
man document with human imperfections but with 
human hopes and human victory as well. But 
whatever its present imperfections, the Charter of 
the United Nations, as it was written by the Con- 
ference of San Francisco, offers the world an in- 
strument by which a real beginning may be made 
upon the work of peace. I most respectfully sub- 
mit that neither we nor any other people can or 
should refuse participation in the common task. 


Epwarp R, Srerrmtvs, Jr. 


Bastille Day— 
Symbol of Freedom 


Statement by THE PRESIDENT 
[Released to the press by the White House July 14] 


In Bastille Day the people of France have givert 
the world an undying symbol of freedom. 
Throughout the long history of our friendship 
with France the people of the United States have 
shared the principles for which it stands, Never 
have those principles had a greater significance 
than in this year of the final overthrow of one of 
the darkest tyrannies that have ever tried to 
enslave mankind. 


Philologist To Visit in Brazil | 
[Released to the press July 11] 


Dr. Carlo Rossi, professor at the University of 
San Francisco, and author of the recently pub- 
lished work, Portuguese: the Language of Brazil, 
will carry on specialized philological studies: in 
Brazil for the next 10 months. The research proj- 
ect is sponsored by the Department of State, It is 
Dr. Rossi’s second visit to Brazil, where he gave a 
series of lectures at six universities in 1943. His 
present tour of travel and observation will take 
him to all sections of the country. 

Dr. Rossi’s new book, published in May of the 
current year, is a basic text for a two-year course 
in Portuguese, with vocabulary based on the lan- 
guage as spoken in Brazil, 





{Released to the press July 10] 


The situation today is exactly the same as it was 
on June 29 when I made my last statemeni on this 
subject.! We have received no peace offer from the 
Japanese Government, either through official or 
unofficial channels. Conversations relating to 
peace have been reported to the Department from 
various parts of the world, but in no case has an 
approach been made to this Government, directly 
or indirectly, by a person who could establish his 
authority to speak for the Japanese Government, 
and in no case has an offer of surrender been made. 
In no case has this Government been presented 
with a statement purporting to define the basis 
upon which the Japanese Government would be 
prepared to conclude peace. 

The alleged “peace feelers” have invariably been 
inquiries as to our position. On one occasion, 
“leading Japanese industrialists” were reported as 
wanting to know the best possible conditions the 
Allies would advance for a compromise peace. 
On another occasion, the representative in Tokyo 
of a neutral government reported that he had 
been told by a private Japanese individual that the 
Japanese could not accept unconditional sur- 
render because it would mean loss of face. On 
still another occasion a member of the staff of the 
Japanese mission to a neutral country intimated to 
an American citizen through a German newspa- 
perman that real American interests in the Far 
East should lead the United States to abandon un- 
conditional surrender and propose terms for a 
negotiated peace, 

Finally, an unidentified person approached an 
American mission in a neutral country, claiming 
that he had been authorized (by whom was not in- 
dicated) to approach the government of the neu- 
tral country with a view to persuading the Allies to 
drop unconditional surrender and to propose terms. 





*The statement referred to in this release was issued 
on June 29, 1945 by Acting Secretary Grew for the corre- 
spondents in lieu of his press and radio news conference. 
On that date Mr. Grew said that this Government had 
received no peace offers from the Japanese Government 
either through official or unofficial channels. 

* BULLETIN of Oct. 29, 1944, p. 495. 


Concerning Japanese Peace Offers 


Statement by ACTING SECRETARY GREW 
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It should be borne in mind in this connection 
that the Japanese, like the Germans before them, 
rely principally upon the hope that they may be 
able to divide the Allies and: to produce division 
of opinion within the Allied countries. To that 
end, it would be to their interest, as they see their 
interest, to initiate a public discussion of the or 
to be applied to Japan. This they have already 
attempted to do on several occasions through Ra 
dio Tokyo. e 

Furthermore, it should be remembered that 
“neace feelers” are familiar weapons of psycho 
logical warfare and will be used as such by the 
Japanese, particularly now that their military 
position is deteriorating and the condition of their 
civilian population becomes more critical. I 
pointed out in a speech on Navy Day a year ago? 
on October 27, 1944, that efforts would undoubtedly 
be made by the Japanese to sow dissatisfaction 
between the Allies and even among our own poopie 
In that speech I said: 



















“T wish to take this important occasion to re 
peat, with all possible force, the warning which I 
have continually tried, all over the country, to drill 
home into the consciousness of our people, namely, 
that we must not, under any circumstances, accept 
a compromise peace with Japan, no matter how 
alluring such a peace may be or how desirous we 
may become of ending this terrible conflict. An 
enticing peace offer may come from Japan at any 
time, The facts of the situation are beginning to 
seep into the consciousness of the Japanese people, 
Some of them—perhaps only a few at the present 
time, but the number will grow steadily—know be- 
yond peradventure that they are going to be de- 
feated. Before the complete ruin of Japan, 
these mén are almost certain to make an attempt f0 — 
save something from the wreckage. They 
would probably offer to withdraw their troops” 
from the occupied areas and return those areas to 
their former status. They might even offer to give 
up their control of their puppet state in Man-— 
churia. All this they might offer to do if only we 
would agree to leave their homeland free of fur 
ther attack. . . . 
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“Should that moment come, America, the United 
Nations, would be put to a most severe test. The 
temptation to call it a day might be stronger than 
we can now visualize. That, my friends, would be 
the moment to fear, not for ourselves but for our 
sons and grandsons, lest they should have to fight 
this dreadful war over again in the next genera- 
tion. For assuredly, if we should allow ourselves 
to relax before carrying to completion our present 
determination to render the Japanese impotent 
ever again to threaten world peace, that would be 
the fate of our descendants. That cancerous 
growth of Japanese militarism would follow the 
example of the German war-machine after 1918— 
perpetuate itself and prepare Japan again for 
some future Armageddon. I have no fears as to 
the nature of our decision, so long as our people 
fully understand the dangers of a premature and 
compromise peace, but let us be warned in time.” 


The nature of the purported “peace feelers” 
must be clear to everyone. They are the usual 
moves in the conduct of psychological warfare by 
a defeated enemy. No thinking American, re- 
calling Pearl Harbor, Wake, Manila, Japanese 
ruthless aggression elsewhere, will give them 
credence, 
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Japanese militarism must and will be crushed. 
The policy of this Government has been, is, and 
will continue to be unconditional surrender. Un- 
conditional surrender does not mean, as the Presi- 
dent pointed out in his message of June 1, 1945, the 
destruction or enslavement of the Japanese peo- 
ple. The President stated this very specifically 
on May 8, when he said in answer to the question 
“Just what does the unconditional surrender of the 
armed forces mean for the Japanese people!” : 


“Tt means the end of the war. 

“It means the termination of the influence of the 
military leaders who have brought Japan to the 
present brink of disaster. 

“It means provision for the return of soldiers 
and sailors to their families, their farms, their 
jobs. 

“It means not prolonging the present agony and 
suffering of the Japanese in the vain hope of 
victory.” ? 

The policy of this Government has been, is, and 
will continue to be unconditional surrender as de- 
fined by the President in these statements. That 
is the best comment I can make upon peace feelers 


and rumors of peace feelers of whatever origin. 


Sinking of the “Awa Maru” 


[Released to the press July 14] 

The Government of the United States has now 
completed its investigation of the circumstances 
surrounding the sinking by an American subma- 
rine of the Japanese vessel, Awa Maru, while re- 
turning, under safe-conduct, from a voyage to 
Hong Kong, Singapore, and other ports to carry 
supplies for Allied prisoners of war and civilian 
internees in Japanese custody. 

The investigation discloses that the Awa Maru 
was substantially complying with all conditions of 
the safe-conduct agreement. In the circumstances 
the burden of making positive identification was 
placed upon the United States submarine. The 
investigation reveals that the United States was 
responsible for the sinking of the Awa Maru. 
The Government of the United States has ac- 
knowledged responsibility to the Japanese Gov- 
ernment through the Swiss Government in a tele- 
gram dated June 29, 1945, and suggested that, in 


view of the complex nature of the question of in- 
demnity demanded by the Japanese, this matter 
be deferred until the end of the war. 

On April 11, 1945, the Department of State an- 
nounced that it had been informed by the Navy 
Department that the Japanese vessel, Awa Maru, 
traveling under Allied safe-conduct had been sunk 
by submarine action.* 

On May 29, 1945, the Department released the 
text of a Japanese protest dated April 26 as well 
as the text of this Government’s reply dated May 


- 18. In this reply, this Government notified the 


Japanese Government that an investigation was 
then in progress to assemble all the relevant in- 
formation on the sinking and notified the Japa- 
nese Government that the United States Govern- 


1 Butietin of June 3, 1945, p. 1006. 
* BULLETIN of May 13, 1945, p. 886, 
* BULLETIN of Apr. 15, 1945, p. 692. 
*Burietin of June 3, 1945, p. 1038. 
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ment could not accept, prior to the judicial deter- 
mination of the question of responsibility, the 
charge of the Japanese Government that responsi- 
bility for the disaster lay with the United States 
Government. 

On*May 16, 1945 (received May 30), the Japa- 
nese Government formally demanded that the 
United States Government apologize to the Japa- 
nese Government for the sinking; punish those 
responsible; and indemnify the Japanese Govern- 
ment for the loss incurred. 

The text of the Japanese statement dated May 
16, 1945, transmitted through the Swiss Govern- 
ment, is as follows: 


“With reference to the protest which the Japa- 
nese Government lodged with the United States 
Government through the Swiss Government under 
the date of the 26th of April against attacking and 
sinking of the Awa Maru, the Japanese Govern- 
ment while reserving all rights not hereby exer- 
cised to take any necessary action to cope with 
this violation of a solemn undertaking, make the 
following demands and request the United States 
Government to inform the Japanese Government 
without delay whether they are prepared promptly 
tocomply with the same. Namely (one) that the 
United States Government apologize to the Japa- 
nese Government; (two) that the United States 
Government punish persons responsible and in- 
form the Japanese Government thereof; (three) 
that the United States Government pay indemni- 
ties for the loss of lives of the crew and the pas- 
sengers for the injury done to the survivors and 
for the loss of the vessel and of the goods which 
were on board. 

“The Japanese Government by their note of 12th 
April addressed to Swiss Minister in Tokyo re- 
quested the United States Government to inform 
them fully of the circumstances in which the Awa 
Maru was attacked and sunk and to take adequate 
measures for the repatriation of the survivors at 
the earliest possible date.- The Japanese Govern- 
ment request an early reply.” 


The text of this Government’s communication 
of June 29 follows: 


“The Japanese Government’s further communi- 
cation dated May 16 concerning the sinking of 
the Awa Maru has been received by the United 
States Government, which makes the following 
responses to the points raised therein : 


“(1) The United States Government, in its com: 
munications forwarded through the Swiss Govern. 
ment dated April 10 and May 18, 1945, has al 
ready officially expressed its deep regret that this 
incident has occurred and that there was such 4 
heavy loss of life in connection therewith. 


“The official investigation into this disaster hag 


now been concluded. It has been established that 
at the time the ship was sunk she was proceeding 


at night in a fog. There is, however, evidenca 


that she was showing the prescribed lights. It 
appears that the ship was about eight miles off the 


course previously announced and was about 32 


miles ahead of her predicted position. However, 


the difference between the ship’s predicted posi- 


tion and the scene of the disaster is not considered 
unreasonable. The Commanding Officer of the 
submarine did not see the Awa Maru prior to or 
after she had been torpedoed, the attack having 
been made by means other than visual, which fact 
of itself disproves the charge that the attack was 
willful and deliberate. However, since it ap- 
pears that the Awa Maru was complying substan- 
tially with the conditions of the safe-conduet 
agreement, the burden of establishing identity was 
that of the commander of the American submarine 
and in view of his failure to do so, the United 
States Government acknowledges responsibility 
for the sinking of the vessel. 

“(2) Disciplinary action is being taken with 
respect to the commander of the American sub- 
marine concerned. 

“(3) Because of the complex nature of the ques- 
tion of indemnity, this aspect of the matter can- 
not be resolved satisfactorily during the period of 
hostilities. It is suggested, therefore, that the 
matter of indemnity be deferred until the termi- 
nation of hostilities. The Japanese Government 
may be assured that the United States Govern- 
ment will be prepared at that time to discuss all 
phases of the question of indemnity and will ap- 
proach the question with an attitude of complete 
fairness and without regard to the political situa- 
tion then existing. 

“The survivor of the sinking, who is now being 
cared for by American authorities, will be repa- 
triated to Japan as soon as arrangements are per- 
fected for further exchanges of nationals between 
Japan and the Allies.” 


In taking this action the United States Govern- 
ment not only took into consideration the facts as 
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determined by the investigation but was also 
guided by the very real necessity of doing every- 
thing in its power to insure that future shipments 
of food, clothing, and medical supplies to Allied 
prisoners of war and civilian internees in Japa- 


' nese custody would be facilitated by the Japanese 


Government. 

Ever since the outbreak of the war in the Pa- 
cific, the Government of the United States with 
the other interested governments has made every 
effort to maintain a flow of essential relief sup- 
plies to Allied individuals in Japanese custody to 
supplement the inadequate supplies being fur- 
nished them. During 1942 and 1943 in connection 
with the exchange operations some relief supplies 
were sent in. 

In 1944 there were no exchanges. However, the 
United States Government, deeply conscious of its 
responsibility to these unfortunate individuals, 
actively continued negotiations through the Swiss 
Government with a view to working out mutually 
satisfactory arrangements for the delivery by the 
Japanese of further relief supplies. These nego- 
tiations finally resulted in an arrangement where- 
by, through the cooperation of the Soviet authori- 
ties, such supplies were picked up at Nakhodka by 
a Japanese vessel. This vessel traveled under safe- 
conduct granted by this Government on behalf of 
itself and the other Allied governments., A por- 
tion of the shipment was distributed to American 
and other Allied prisoners of war and civilian 
internees in Japan. Subsequently the Japanese 
asked for and received safe-conduct for two ves- 
sels, one to proceed to Shanghai to carry a portion 
of the remainder of the supplies for prisoners of 
war in that area and the other to proceed to the 
southern areas (Hong Kong, Singapore, et cetera) 
for a similar purpose. The vessel despatched to 
Shanghai completed its voyage. The other vessel, 
the Awa Maru, after carrying supplies for distri- 
bution to the southern areas, was sunk on its return 
trip to Japan. 

The United States Government in accepting the 
responsibility for the sinking of the Awa Maru 
hopes that the Japanese Government will be will- 
ing to accept further shipments of relief supplies 
for distribution to Allied nationals detained by 
the Japanese. 





*H. Rept. 881. Mr. Johnson is Acting Chairman of the 
Committee on Foreign Affairs of the House of Repre- 
sentatives. 

* BULLETIN of June 8, 1945, p. 1006. 
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Policy Toward New 


Government in Italy 


LETTER FROM ACTING SECRETARY GREW 
TO ACTING CHAIRMAN JOHNSON’ 


DEPARTMENT OF STATE, 
Washington, June 23, 1945. 


My Dear Mr. Jounson: I refer to your letter of 
May 25, 1945, requesting the Department’s com- 
ments on the joint resolutions introduced by Mr. 
Marcantonio, House Joint Resolution 204 and 
House Joint Resolution 205, which was acknowl- 
edged in my letter of May 31, 1945. 

House Joint Resolution 205 requests the Presi- 
dent to use his good offices to the end that the 
United Nations recognize Italy as a full and equal 
ally. Inasmuch as this Government has no alli- 
ances outside of its ties with the United Nations, 
to recognize Italy as a “full and equal ally” could 
only mean permitting her to become one of the 
United Nations. This step, however, is covered by 
House Joint Resolution 204 requesting the Presi- 
dent to use his good offices “to the end that the 
United Nations invite Italy to be a signatory to 
the United Nations agreement of January 1942.” 

This Government’s policy has been to encourage 
the new democratic Italy to regain full member- 
ship in the international community. Much prog- 
ress has already been made, as witnessed by our 
present formal diplomatic relations with that 
country, and it is hoped that further progress will 
be made, especially now that all Italy has been 
liberated. You may be interested in the statement 
I made to the press concerning our Italian policy 
on May 31, a copy of which is attached for your 
convenience.” I believe that the spirit of the reso- 
lutions in question is in keeping with the spirit of 
our policy as expressed in that statement. 

The Department has been informed by the Bu- 
reau of the Budget that there is no objection to 
the submission of this report. 

Sincerely yours, 
Joseru C. Grew, 
Acting Secretary. 


The Honorable Lurner A. JOHNSON, 
House of Representatives. 





HIS ARTICLE has grown out of a series of per- 

sonal notes and exchanges of correspondence 
with officers in the Department in connection with 
political reporting. An effort is made to project 
the observations made in the article against the 
developments of the Inter-American Conference on 
Problems of War and Peace, held at Mexico City 
during February and March of this year, and of 
the United Nations Conference on International 
Organization, which has just been concluded at 
San Francisco. However, since there has not been 
time for a thorough analysis of the work of the 
two Conferences, the proper perspective naturally 
is lacking. 

The personal notes are based primarily upon 17 
years of Foreign Service experience in the inter- 
American field—an experience that exerts an in- 
fluence toward inductive reasoning and pragma- 
tism. It is impossible to give credit where credit 
is due for part of the material and conclusions 
set forth. The most stimulating single factor in 
the writing has been the series of conversations 
and discussions through the years with Latin 
American friends, with colleagues in our own and 
in other foreign services, and with those citizens 
of our country who take a real interest in the com- 
munity of nations of the Western Hemisphere. 

The opinions expressed are personal ones and do 
not necessarily reflect Department of State policy. 


I 


A WORLD CONVULSION of the magnitude of the pres- 
ent one isa turning-point in civilization. All peo- 
ples, regardless of the degree of their participa- 
tion in the struggle, are vitally affected. Impor- 
tant political, social, and economic changes will 
necessarily follow as a result of universal war. 
The conflict has some characteristics of a world 
revolution as well as of a battle among nations. 
Even under the impact of these tremendous forces, 
there may not be a complete change in the systems 


*Mr. Butler is Chief of the Division of River Plate Af- 
fairs, Office of American Republic Affairs, Department of 
State. 





Inter-American Relations After World War Il 


GEORGE H. BUTLER ' 


and conditions which have prevailed in varying 
forms during the present century. The mighty 
tide of evolution usually persists against even the 
most violent currents of revolution. What we 
may expect are a thorough restudy of many basic 
problems and a pronounced reorientation of policy 
relating to some of them. 

The relation between world and regional inter- 
national organizations is one of these basic prob- 
lems. Both a world system and regional systems 
have a place in international organizations. The 
inter-American system as it exists today has been 
developed over a period of more than half a -cen- 
tury. It offers valuable experience, and it serves 
as a guide in the task of organizing the interna- 
tional community for peace and security. 

The American republics deserve great credit for 
the progress they have made toward finding the 
means whereby peoples may live together in 
friendly cooperation and whereby the inevitable 
conflict of interests may be reconciled without re- 
course to force. Much remains to be done. It 
would be fatal to adopt a complacent attitude or 
to assume that permanent and satisfactory solu- 
tions have been found for all basic problems, 
Measures already adopted must be improved; ad- 
ditional means to achieve the objective must be 
constantly searched for; and an open mind 
about making changes—especially fundamental 
changes—to meet new conditions must be retained. 

The problems confronting regional and those 
confronting world organizations are the same. 
They fall into three principal categories, although 
there are no sharp lines of division: political mat- 


ters—those which relate to the science and art of 


government, to the organization, regulation, and 
administration of a state, in both its internal and 
external affairs, and those which pertain to the 
conduct of all branches of government ; social ques- 
tions—those which concern the natural under- 
standing and intercourse of individuals whose lives 
are distinctly shaped with reference to one 


another or to the individual in his group relations; — 


and economic problems—those that are dealt with 
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through the science that investigates conditions 
and laws affecting the production, distribution, 
and consumption of wealth, or the material means 
of satisfying human desires. 

Political problems are of vital and pressing 
importance. Peace and security must be main- 
tained—by the use of all the means at the disposal 
of international organizations. Limitation on 
national sovereignty will have to be accepted by all 
nations in equal degree. Drastic reduction of 
armaments should be made as rapidly as possible, 
and all offensive armament except that at the dis- 
posal of a world security organization should even- 
tually be eliminated. Real understanding among 
peoples must be achieved. Freedom of informa- 
tion based on factual and complete reporting of 
events is essential. Civil liberties and human free- 
dom must be made realities throughout the world. 

Social problems, which occupy a middle ground 
between political and economic problems, involve 
such questions as employment for all who are able 
and willing to work, the conditions and wages of 
labor, land reform programs, public health and 
sanitation, education, the growth of middle 
classes, and the possible mass migrations of peoples 
in many parts of the world. 

In the economic field there are such major prob- 
lems as (1) the means to assure multilateral trade 
on a universal scale and as free as possible from 
artificial restrictions; (2) orderly processes for 
the supply and distribution of many commodities; 


(3) access to raw materials on equal terms for all 


countries according to their needs; (4) stabiliza- 
tion of currencies and the means to acquire foreign 
exchange for trade purposes and for international 
financial settlements; (5) settlement of intergov- 
ernmental debts; and (6) investment of foreign 
capital. 

Almost all of these many problems were con- 
sidered at the Mexico City and San Francisco con- 
ferences. Legislation before the Congress of the 
United States is directly concerned with some of 
them. International relations today must be 
worked out in all of their political, social, and eco- 
homic aspects. Recent decades have witnessed a 
disproportionate emphasis upon economic prob- 
lems. Now we must face frankly and courageously 
the more important political and social ques- 
tions. The tragic experiences of this war have 
taught us again the old lesson that man does not 
live by bread alone. Food, shelter, and reproduc- 
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tion are essentials of existence; but life, as a con- 
cept of civilization, is much more than mere exist- 
ence. 

A sustained effort should be made after this war 
to eliminate governments of the totalitarian type, 
especially the Fascist military dictatorships. 
That task must be undertaken if peace and security 
are to be achieved and if disarmament is to become 
possible. At the same time there must be a re- 
newed and permanent effort to protect civil liber- 
ties and the general welfare which were betrayed 
during the sterile decades from 1919 to 1939. The 
peoples of the world must address themselves to 
these tasks through their regional and universal 
organizations. 


II 


THE INTER-AMERICAN SYSTEM is well adapted and 
is sufficiently developed to cope with the common 
problems of the nations of the Western Hemi- 
sphere. It should function as an integral part of 
the world Organization, but Mexico City and San 
Francisco have clearly demonstrated the strong 
desire of the American republics to improve fur- 
ther their system and to utilize it to the fullest ex- 
tent possible. While the world Organization will - 
have responsibility and authority to maintain 
peace and security, the American republics feel 
competent to run their own neighborhood affairs. 
If a situation that threatens world peace or se- 
curity develops, the Security Council, of course, 
would have to meet its responsibility by taking 
such action as it might deem necessary. 

There are two sides to the question of the undue 
authority of the big powers in the world Organiza- 
tion. The text of the Charter of the United Na- 
tions states that: “The Organization is based on 
the principle of the sovereign equality of all its 
Members.”? Also, the preamble starts with the 
words: “We the peoples of the United Nations”. 
The principle of sovereign equality should be a 
familiar issue to the people of the United States, 
since it has run through our national history since 
the days of the Constitutional Convention. Sov- 
ereign equality, yes; but also the greatest good for 
the greatest number. The peoples of the United 
States, the Union of Soviet Socialist Republics, 
the United Kingdom, China, and continental 
France account for about 45 percent of the total 
population of the world and occupy about 28 per- 
cent of the land area of the world. If the terri- 


* Butietin of June 24, 1945, p. 1119. 
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tories and possessions of the United States, the 
dominions and other parts of the British Empire, 
and the French Colonial Empire are added, the 
population represented is a substantial majority 
of the total population of the world, occupying 
more than a half of the land area of the world. 
From the point of view of majority rule, the five 
big powers have a strong case. This point was 
one of the principal issues at the San Francisco 
conference, and it has a direct bearing on the 
problem of working out the relation between world 
and regional organizations. 

The procedure of consultation among the gov- 
ernments of the American republics whenever a 
situation requires study and action is valuable. 
The setting up of such bodies as the Emergency 
Advisory Committee for Political Defense, the 
Inter-American Juridical Committee, the Finan- 
cial and Economic Advisory Committee, the Inter- 
American Development Commission, and the 
Inter-American Defense Board marked decided 
progress in administrative efficiency. Some of 
these organizations were established to meet the 
war situation. Others were in existence before the 
war. The Pan American Union is the central per- 
manent organization of the inter-American sys- 
tem. Changes and improvements to meet new con- 
ditions always are essential in any system. One 
of the principal resolutions of the Mexico City 
conference provides for the “Reorganization, Con- 
solidation and Strengthening of the Inter-Ameri- 
can System”.* 

One interesting experiment in hemispheric co- 
operation is illustrated by the Emergency Advis- 
ory Committee for Political Defense which has its 
seat at Montevideo.* The Committee was estab- 
lished pursuant to a resolution adopted at the 
consultative meeting of Ministers of Foreign Af- 
fairs of the American Republics held at Rio de 
Janeiro in January 1942. The Governing Board 
of the Pan American Union was requested to des- 
ignate a committee of seven members. Although 
the individual members are appointed by their 
respective governments, they represent and act in 
the interest of all the 21 American republics. This 
procedure could be expanded and adopted for 


*For an article on the inter-American system by Dana 
G. Munro, see Butrerin of Apr. 1, 1945, p. 525; see also 
“The Inter-American System and a World Organization”, 
address by Assistant Secretary Rockefeller, BULLETIN of 
Apr. 15, 1945, p. 675. 

* BuLLErin of Jan. 7, 1945, p. 3. 
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other operations. A number of small committe 
might be appointed to deal with special problem 
They would act for all 21 nations. Each of 
American republics would have representation 
on one or more such committees, although the 
membership might not exceed an average of more 
than six or seven. Such representation would im 
crease the effectiveness of preparatory work for 
the periodic conferences of American states. The 
principal task of these conferences should be to 
pass upon carefully prepared projects. Limited 
time and the general atmosphere at a large inter. 
national conference make detailed study and good 
drafting most difficult. 

The periodic American conferences, the con- 
sultative meetings of Ministers of Foreign Affairs, 
the committees and commissions in which all of 
the republics are represented, and the suggested 
group of small special committees would provide 
a satisfactory mechanism for handling regional 
affairs. As a parallel with Government in the 
United States, the inter-American organization 
might operate in the field corresponding to that 
of State governments; functions similar to those 
of the Federal Government might be performed by 
the world Organization of which the American 
republics are members. 

International law, arbitration and conciliation, 
and treaty relations are matters of universal appli- 
cation. It seems unwise for an American system 
to diverge from general international practice in 
these and similar respects. Solutions for such 
problems as those relating to security, disarma- 
ment, international air routes, access to raw mate- 
rials, foreign exchange, and international trade 
must be on a universal basis. It has proved 
impossible to deal with these problems on & 
national or regional basis. 

The experience of the war has demonstrated 
that a firm foundation exists for inter-American 
solidarity. In spite of differences in national” 
origins, languages, and cultures, a common 
American point of view prevails. Certain funda- 
mental principles regarding the standards which | 
should govern the international community have 
been accepted. It has been demonstrated that the 
American republics will act jointly to resist 
aggression against any of them by a non-American 
power; that they will combat activities designed 
to alter or destroy the freely adopted institutions 
and principles of the American peoples. Practi- 
cally all of the American peoples are opposed to 
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the spread in this hemisphere of the Axis type of 
totalitarian system. At the same time, the West- 
ern Hemisphere cannot live in isolation; it must 
cooperate with the rest of the world in all fields of 
human endeavor: no continental rivalries must 
develop that would bring the disastrous conse- 
quences resulting from extreme nationalism and 
conflict between states. The Western Hemisphere 
can well afford to seek conciliation of conflicting 
interests on a basis of give and take. 


Ill 


WHEN THE AMERICAN REPUBLICS face the task of 
post-war organization, a number of major deci- 
sions will be necessary. One of these will concern 
the question of whether the principle of unanimity 
or the principle of majority rule is to govern inter- 
American relations. It seems both unnecessary 
and Utopian to strive for unanimity—even among 
the American republics—on all important prob- 
lems. Pronounced differences of opinion regard- 
ing fundamental political and economic questions 
are natural and inevitable. Let us acknowledge 
that fact, and then formulate a program that aims 
at assuring the greatest good for the greatest 
number. The advantages of the inter-American 
system should be enjoyed only by those countries 
which contribute to its success. There should be 
fair protection of minority interests, but the exist- 
ence of such a minority does not mean that the 
inter-American system is a failure. It merely 
proves that the system follows a normal pattern 
in human affairs. A broad common meeting- 
ground exists for the nations of the Western Hem- 
isphere. Unanimous action will be possible in 
many cases; when it is not possible, however, the 
rule of the majority, especially of a well-informed 
and overwhelming majority, is fair and practi- 
cable. Democracy itself would cease to function 
if the principle of unanimity were applied to the 
processes of democracy. 

The records of inter-American relations abound 
in resolutions and declarations passed by unani- 
mous vote. These have a real value. They con- 
stitute a moral force in international relations, but 
they do not serve to meet the vital needs of inter- 
national organization. What is the record with 
respect to treaties and conventions whose terms 
impose concrete obligations on the signatories? 

The major inter-American treaties and conven- 
tions dealing with the prevention of conflicts, the 





xXVI 


CRIMES OF AGGRESSION AGAINST THE 
AMERICAN REPUBLICS 


WHEREAS: 


American solidarity has developed to a degree 
where there exists a complete sense of conti- 
nental responsibility for the defense of the juridi- 
cal rights that are an integral part of the con- 
sciousness of the peoples of the Americas; 

The territorial integrity or inviolability, the 
sovereignty or independence of any of the mem- 
bers of the American community should be re- 
garded as juridical rights of the highest order, 
and in the event that such rights are jeopardized 
the American States should, in their individual 
decisions regarding foreign and domestic matters, 
adopt a common political conduct and follow a 
uniform juridical procedure, in order that they 
may cooperate with the country that is the vic- 
tim of aggression, as the Governments of Uruguay 
and Chile have done through legislation enacted 
on November 19, 1942, and December 31, 1942, 
respectively ; 

The preservation of the peace of the Continent 
is inseparable from the territorial integrity and 
independence of each of the States members of 
the American community, 

The Inter-American Conference on Problems of 
War and Peace 


RESOLVES: 


To recommend that the Governments of the 
American Republics classify as crimes in their 
domestic criminal law, any acts, whether in- 
dividual or collective, that favor a non-American 
State at war against an American State that 
is the victim of aggression. 


(Approved at the plenary session of 
March 7, 1945) 











rights and duties of states, the maintenance of 
peace, non-intervention, the prevention of contro- 
versies, conciliation, and arbitration have been 
ratified by from 14 to 19 of the 21 republics. Only 
one major convention, the Pan American Sanitary 
Convention, has been ratified by all of the repub- ° 
lics. Over 100 inter-American treaties and con- 
ventions have been signed since 1890. Argentina, 
which holds the record for failure to ratify, has 
ratified among the principal agreements only the 
Anti-War Treaty of 1933 and the Pan American 
Sanitary Convention. Other treaties ratified by 
Argentina include several postal conventions: one 
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on international law, one on the status of natural- 
ized citizens, two on radiocommunications, and 
one on European colonies and possessions in the 
Americas ; but they do not include any of the major 
peace treaties referred to, except the Anti-War 
Treaty. Ratifications by other republics range up- 
ward from the Argentine low, but they prove con- 
clusively that nothing like unanimity has been 
achieved in the basic issues of inter-American re- 
lations during half a century of experience. Why 
not face that fact openly and thus strengthen 
rather than weaken the inter-American system? 

The problem of minorities is an old one, both 
in national and ‘in international affairs. Emphasis 
usually is placed naturally upon the protection of 
minority interests. A majority has no moral justi- 
fication for riding rough-shod over the rights of 
a minority. To safeguard the materially weak 
from unprincipled action by the materially power- 
ful is essential; however, there is a tyranny of 
weakness as well as a tyranny of strength. Ifa 
powerful nation is in the right in a conflict with 
a weak nation, justice demands that the issue be 
met on the basis of the merits of the case and not 
on the basis of the relative strength of the two 
parties. Children in spite of being weak and help- 
less as compared with adults are not permitted be- 
cause of that fact to play with fire before they 
start a conflagration nor are they permitted wan- 
tonly to destroy property or to abuse weaker play- 
mates, The time has come to give more careful 
attention to the rights of majorities. If the world 
is to succeed in organizing itself on the democratic 
principle of the greatest good for the greatest 
number, minorities, in the very nature of things, 
must make more concessions than majorities. 

To secure ratification by every one of the Amer- 
ican republics of all of the principal inter-Ameri- 
can treaties and conventions would probably be 
impossible. It would be undesirable to attempt 
to force a nation against its will to sign a treaty 
which it regarded as unjust or harmful, An over- 
whelming majority of ratifying nations, however, 
certainly is justified in exerting every proper in- 
fluence to persuade a minority to act in general 
accord with the majority decision. Some conces- 
sions always will be made, but when it is essential 
for one side or the other to give way then it is the 
minority which should change its position. 

Under the inter-American system a procedure 
could be developed to provide for majority action 
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to maintain peace and security. Such action 
would be based on the accepted procedure of con, 
sultation. A clause designed to help solve the 
problem might be included in all important inter, 


American treaties and conventions. Such 4 
clause would provide that when a treaty or con. 


vention has been ratified by two-thirds of the 
American republics, which two-thirds also rep. 
resent 40 percent or more of the total population 
of the 21 countries, then any action by a non-sig- 
natory American nation which constitutes a threat 
to peace and security and which is contrary to the 
terms of the treaty shall give rise to consultation 


among the signatory governments for the purpose 


of considering action to meet the situation. _ 

The “two-thirds-40 percent” formula will be 
objected to as giving an undue influence to the 
United States. Here, again, a balance must be 
sought between sovereign equality and the will of 
the majority. The population of the United 
States exceeds the combined populations of the 
other 20 American republics. If a simple two- 


thirds rule were adopted, the 14 republics with the 
smallest populations could outvote the remaining” 
7. That is, about 12 percent of the total popula. 
tion of the American republics could exert 9 


greater influence than the remaining 88 percent, 
There is no justice in that. The best solution 
seems to be to establish a dual system based on the 
number of countries and on their population, 
Under the suggested “two-thirds—40 percent” 
formula, two-thirds of the most populous Ameri- 
can republics, exclusive of the United States, could 
meet the 40-percent requirement. The United 


States would not have an exclusive veto power in 


inter-American affairs, 

Two other extremely important and controvers 
sial questions which must be decided are those 
relating to national sovereignty and to the inter 
vention by some states in the internal or external 
affairs of other states. National interests are obvi- 


ously the first consideration of any country. Bit- 
ter and costly experience has proved, however, 


that the national interests of any people are im- 


possible of attainment unless they are adjusted to 
the equally valid national interests of other 


peoples. Unless all are willing to make conces- 
sions, there is no alternative except the rule of the 
strongest. The final settlement after a war almost — 


invariably involves some concessions by both sides, 
regardless of who wins on the battlefield. We 
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eventually must learn to make the concessions in 
the first instance and thus avoid the wars. One 
universal concession must be a voluntary limita- 
tion upon absolute sovereignty. 

Limitation of sovereignty does not affect the 
important question of equal sovereignty. The 
limitations must be the same for large and small 
nations, for strong and weak alike. Once certain 
limitations on sovereignty are voluntarily ac- 
cepted by the great majority of peoples, it will be 
justifiable to insist that all nations observe those 
limitations. Even before the war emergency im- 
posed limitations, some voluntary curtailment of 
national sovereignty had been made. The field of 
public health furnishes an example. If a given 
country fails to establish and maintain conditions 
and standards which afford adequate safeguards 
to public health in other countries, the interna- 
tional community takes a hand. The action is 
negative rather than positive, but it is effective. 
The offending country suffers serious disadvan- 
tages in its communications and contacts with the 
outside world until conditions are remedied. A 
similar procedure could be developed with respect 
to political, social, and economic affairs. Political, 
social, and economic ills are even more serious 
threats to humanity than are physical diseases. 
Their remedy involves a voluntary limitation 
upon absolute national sovereignty. With equal 
sovereignty as a basis, any minority, as a matter 
of self-preservation, will have to accept a stand- 


ard of sovereignty considered fair by the majority. 


The economic field furnishes striking evidence 
of the necessity to accept some limitation upon 
sovereignty. <A blind following of purely national 
interests by most countries during the two decades 
from 1919 to 1939 resulted in the collapse of inter- 
national trade, chaos in international finance, wide- 
spread unemployment, world crisis, and disastrous 
consequences for all national economies. Every 
nation wants and needs markets, foreign or do- 
mestic, for its products, whether these are raw 
materials or manufactures. This end cannot be 
achieved by arbitrary individual action. Adjust- 
ments of each national economy to the broader 
needs of world economy are essential in order that 
all peoples may enjoy a decent standard of living. 
A similar argument is even stronger in dealing 
with political problems. 

There is implicit in several of the resolutions 
adopted at the Mexico City conference an accept- 
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ance of some limitation of national sovereignty in 
the interest of international welfare. Among these 
resolutions may be cited resolution VIII on Re- 
ciprocal Assistance and American Solidarity, XT, 
Declaration of Mexico, XX and XXI regarding 
economic controls and economic adjustment, 
XXVI on Crimes of Aggression Against the 
American Republics, XX VII on Free Access to 
Information, XXX on Establishment of a General 
International Organization, XXXIV regarding 
Abolition of the Recognition of De Facto Govern- 
ments, XX XVIII entitled Defense and Preserva- 
tion of Democracy in America, XL on the Inter- 
national Protection of the Essential Rights of 
Man, XLI on Racial Discrimination, LI entitled 
Economic Charter of the Americas, and LVIII, 
which is a Declaration of Social Principles of 
America.’ Chapter I, Purposes and Principles, 
of the text of the Charter of the United Nations 
also makes clear beyond any question of doubt that 
individual nations must give up a part of their 
freedom of action in order to comply with joint 
obligations toward the international community, 

Equal but limited sovereignty is closely related 
to the question of the intervention by some states 
in the internal or external affairs of other states. 
The American republics have adopted the policy 
of non-intervention as one of the cardinal points 
in their international relations. The theory is 
excellent, but it is based upon the ideal that every 
state is going to act always in such a manner that 
the welfare of the American community of na- 
tions will not suffer thereby. Unfortunately, the 
theory is at variance with history and experience. 
If we study the history of international relations 
we must admit that there always has been inter- 
vention by some states in the internal or external 
affairs of other states. Furthermore, there seems 
to be slight ground for the hope that such inter- 
vention can or will be eliminated in the near fu- 
ture, even in the inter-American field, where there 
is less excuse for it than in most other parts of the 





* For text of resolutions see Inter-American Conference 
on Problems of War and Peace (Pan American Union, 
1945; Congress and Conference Series No. 47). 

For article on economic aspects of the Mexico City con- 
ference by H. Gerald Smith, see BuLLeTIn of Apr. 8, 1945, 
p. 624; for a discussion of the recommendations dealing 
with social questions, see article by Marion Parks, But- 
LETIN of Apr. 22, 1945, p. 732; and for an interpretation 
of the resolutions dealing with the elimination of Axis 
influence in this hemisphere, see article by Thomas ©. 
Mann, BULLETIN of May 20, 1945, p. 924. 
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world. A different approach to the problem would 
protect the progress that has been made toward its 
solution in the Western Hemisphere. There 
should be absolutely no unilateral intervention by 
any state in the internal or external affairs of the 
American republics. Neither should there be a 
failure to acknowledge the fact that intervention 
at times may be essential to the general welfare. 
The problem, then, involves guiding that neces- 
sary intervention into constructive and justifi- 
able channels; bringing it about through multilat- 
eral action on the democratic principle of major- 
ity rule; and eliminating unilateral intervention 
(aggression) by armed force—especially armed 
force exercised by the strong against the weak. 

The first concrete. step to provide for. multi- 
lateral intervention to meet threats or acts of 
aggression was taken with the adoption of resolu- 
tion VIII, the Act of Chapultepec, at the Mexico 
City conference. Every attack of a state against 
the integrity or the inviolability of the territory, 
or against the sovereignty or political independ- 
ence of an American state, shall be considered as 
an act of aggression against other states which sign 
the Act of Chapultepec. It is stated that invasion 
by armed forces of one state into the territory of 
another trespassing boundaries established by 
treaty and demarcated in accordance therewith 
shall constitute an act of aggression. It is further 
provided that in case acts of aggression occur or 
there may be reasons to believe that an aggression 





XXXIV 


ABOLITION OF THE RECOGNITION OF DE 
FACTO GOVERNMENTS 


The Inter-American Conference on Problems of 
War and Peace 


_ Resoxves: 


That the Inter-American Juridical Committee 
study the project presented by the Delegation of 
Ecuador entitled “Draft Convention on Abolition 
of the Recognition of De Facto Governments,” 
and render an opinion on the subject to the Gov- 
ernments of the American Republics, through the 
Pan American Union, for consideration at the 
Ninth International Conference of American 
States. 

(Approved at the plenary session of 
March 7, 1945) 
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is being prepared by any other state against the 
integrity and inviolability of the territory, or 
against the sovereignty or political independeneg 
of an American state, the states signatory to this 
act will consult among themselves in order to 
agree upon the measures it may be advisable to 
take. Sanctions ranging from the recall of chiefs 
of diplomatic missions to the use of armed fores 
to prevent or repel aggression are provided for in 
the act. The Act of Chapultepec is effective only 
during the present war; however, a provision is 
made by which the respective governments shall 
take the necessary steps to perfect the instrument 
in order that it shall be in force at all times, 
Secretary of State Stettinius, with the approval of 
the President, announced that the United States 
would join with the other American republics ina 
conference to be held later this year for the pur 


pose of negotiating a treaty that would establish 
on a permanent basis the principles of the Act of 
. Chapultepec, 


The essence of the security provisions of the 
Charter of the United Nations is multilateral 
action, by armed force if necessary, to maintain 
world peace. : 

The right of a nation to establish whatever type 
of government it desires must carry with it the 
corresponding obligation to accept the conse- 
quences of its action. One of the consequences may 
be absolute incompatibility with the kind of gov- 
ernment and institutions preferred by the great 
majority of other nations. It is against all the 
teachings of history to assume that the influence 
of a given type of government can be restricted 
to purely internal affairs. The effect is bound to 


be felt in relations with other countries. If, as hag 
happened all too frequently in the past, there is 


political or economic aggression against other 
‘states—various economic and trade controls, im: 
proper or subversive political activities in foreign 
countries, the threat of aggression, or dirett 
attack—then the majority has a right and a duty 
to defend itself. Any other course is dangerously 


like the fatal and discredited policy of appease- 


ment. 

It is inconceivable that the great majority of 
the American peoples will permit the establish- 
ment in the Western Hemisphere of systems and 
practices that have wrought such havoc in the 
world. The doctrine of racial superiority, the 


theory of government by a dictatorial and ag- 


gressive minority which ignores individual rights 
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and dignity and subordinates all else to a mythical 
“state”, the formation of antagonistic blocs of 
nations, the balance-of-power system, vicious com- 
petition in armaments, the rule of force rather 
than law—these are things that we should combat 
with all our energy. We cannot afford to handi- 
cap ourselves in the fight by an undue emphasis 
upon national sovereignty and non-intervention. 
There can be no just cause for objection if the same 
standards of conduct are insisted upon for all 
countries, large and small, and if the objective 
always is that of the general welfare of the inter- 
national community. The democracies of the 
world surely must have learned by now that if an 
issue is a choice between their system and the to- 
talitarian system, they must be prepared to fight. 
Democratic countries also must make it clear to 
totalitarian governments everywhere that they 
intend to intervene by means of preventive meas- 
ures in order that the latter will not be able to 
plunge the world into another maelstrom of war. 

The solution to these problems in the Western 
Hemisphere has the great advantage of the prog- 
ress already made by the American republics in 
working out their relations on a peaceful and co- 
operative basis. A difficult complication is that 
of a great disparity in political and. economic 
power between the United States and any of the 
other American republics. That fact should be 
brought out into the open and faced honestly. 
Professor Frank Tannenbaum comments upon it 
clearly and intelligently in his article “An Ameri- 
can Commonwealth of Nations”, published in the 
July 1944 issue of Foreign Affairs. He points out 
that the democratic influence of the United States 
in Latin America is essentially revolutionary ; that 
by our very presence and size whatever we do or 
say—even if we do or say nothing—has the effect 
of intervention. That places an especially heavy 
responsibility upon us. We must be honest with 
ourselves and honest with the other American re- 
publics. We have as much right as other coun- 
tries, large or small, to consider our own national 
interests to the same extent that they consider 
theirs. But we should be conscientious in setting 
an example by considering world welfare as well 
as our own national interests. 

The United States should not be deterred from 
exerting its great influence in favor of democracy 
and a decent organization of the world commu- 
nity just because the old cry of “Yankee imperial- 
ism” is raised. Our acts should and must refute 
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that charge, a charge that often is made in good 
faith but which also is exploited to the full by 
anti-democratic elements. The policies and meas-- 
ures advocated by the United States in inter- 
American affairs should be judged on their merits. 
It is both unfair and undemocratic to oppose them 
merely because they happen to be advanced by the 
most powerful member of the American nations. 
Our full weight should be thrown behind the 
movement to achieve real democracy, real political 
and economic security, real respect for human and 
individual dignity, real freedom of thought, speech 
and worship for all peoples. If we do not lead in 
the fight for these principles, who will? 

Ten of the American republics occupy South 
America; three are island countries; Mexico, the 
five Central American states, and Panama bring 
the number to 20. The United States, with more 
than half of the total population of the 21 re- 
publics, is the 21st. Those who fear the undue in- 
fluence of the United States in inter-American 
affairs, justly or unjustly, often claim that the 
Central American countries, Panama, and the 
island republics cannot afford, because of economic 
dependence, to go counter to the course pursued 
by the United States. Such a claim is, at most, 
only partially true. Even on this basis, the United 
States and the group of countries mentioned make 
a total of only 10, a minority of the 21. Mexico 
and the 10 South American nations remain. It 
was suggested in a previous paragraph in connec- 
tion with inter-American treaties that action 
might be based upon a two-thirds majority repre- 
senting also at least 40 percent of the total popula- 
tion of the 21 republics. That would mean that 
any action advocated by the United States and by 
the 9 countries said to follow its lead also would 
have to be approved by 4 of the remaining 11 
countries. Such a safeguard against undue influ- 
ence of the United States should be an adequate 
one. 


IV 


ONE OF THE BEST wars to combat post-war let- 
down, cynicism, and despair will be to inspire the 
same unity and cooperation in winning the peace 
that is contributing so much to victory in the war. 
The American republics are in a particularly fa- 
vorable situation to make a major contribution. 
They have suffered much less than other parts 
of the world. They are not faced by the terrific 
drain for reconstruction that will burden Europe 
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and Asia. They have a long and successful record 
of international cooperation. The choices for the 
world are few. There must be an international 
organization that can and will assure peace and 
security. Otherwise there will be a world dictator- 
ship of some kind, or international anarchy. The 
future depends in no small degree upon how wisely 
and how strongly the Western Hemisphere exerts 
its influence in world affairs. The most we may 
hope for as the result of intelligent, vigorous, and 
generous effort is that our successes will outweigh 
our failures. That would be a great accomplish- 
ment. Success will be measured in terms of cen- 
turies, not in terms of years. This generation, or 
any generation, must be content to make a positive 
contribution to the progress and evolution of the 
human race and civilization. We must answer to 
our consciences, to future generations, and to our 
God if we fail to make that contribution. 

Maintenance of peace is the most important im- 
mediate problem. It is the major task of the new 
world Organization, and it has been one of the 
principal considerations in the inter-American 
system during many years. Security of all na- 
tions against aggression and relief from the 
crushing and unproductive expenditures for arma- 
ment are essentials. The American republics, 
which took a further step in agreeing upon the 
Act of Chapultepec at the Mexico City confer- 
ence, can contribute the benefit of their experience, 
There have been wars and the use of armed force 
among the American nations. Their peace system 
has not been entirely successful, but it has been 
more effective than in most of the other parts of 
the world. The elaborate and complicated nature 
of the inter-American peace structure detracts 
from its usefulness. This fact is recognized in 
resolution XX XIX of the Mexico City conference, 
which, in referring to the inter-American peace 
system, observes that “simplification of the mech- 
anism of codification is not only desirable but 
necessary”. The resolution provides for the im- 
mediate preparation of a draft instrument which 
will coordinate the various continental instruments 
for the prevention and pacific solution of con- 
troversies, 

The will to peace and the determination to settle 
international differences without recourse to force 
are what really count. Practically all of the 
American republics are on record in favor of these 
principles. The question of hemisphere defense 
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will have to be studied by the American republi 
until the world security Organization is function-— 
ing. The next step probably will be the negotiation — 
of the inter-American treaty to place the pro-— 
visions of the Act of Chapultepec on a permanent 
basis. However, the American republics do not 
face a serious situation in providing for defense 
against possible attack from a neighboring coun. 
try—not if their inter-American declarations and 
commitments have been made in good faith. 

Hemisphere defense could well be dealt with 
in the first instance by the Inter-American De-— 
fense Board, which was created during the war, 
Resolution IX of the Mexico City conference in- 
cludes the Inter-American Defense Board among 
a group of organs that shall continue to carry on 
their functions until the Ninth International Con- 
ference of American States takes further action 
with respect to these organs. The Defense Board 
could prepare technical plans and recommenda- 
tions regarding the relative strengths of the land, 
naval, and air forces of the 21 republics and re- 
garding the joint action of those forces for hemi- 
sphere defense. Agreement will not be easy. 
There will have to be a real acceptance of the prin- 
ciple, implicit in inter-American treaties and 
declarations, that armaments in the Western Hemi- 
sphere are not intended for use against an Ameri- 
can nation. Success in reaching an agreement 
would make possible a general reduction in arma- 
ments and would be an inspiring example and 
valuable contribution to the related world 
problem. 

The American republics also can do much to 
promote understanding and friendship among the 
peoples of the world, which is even more impor: 
tant than cooperation among governments. Gov-_ 
ernment action has no permanent value unless it 
is supported by public opinion. The experience 
of the Americas in a great variety of cooperative” 
enterprises should be helpful in working out the 
post-war international Organization. : 

Economic problems can be given only brief men- 
tion in an article of limited scope. Economie 
problems are not, however, of minor importance. — 
They require the best ability that we can devote 
to them, a spirit of tolerance, and a genuine effort — * 
to place the welfare of the majority above the pre- 
tensions of powerful special interests. Sharp lines — 
cannot be drawn between problems in the political, — 
social, and economic fields. They are so inter- 
related that they must be treated simultaneously 
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DEFENSE AND PRESERVATION OF DEMOC- 





RACY IN AMERICA 


The Inter-American Conference on Problems of 
War and Peace 


RESOLVES : 


That the Inter-American Juridical Committee 
study the project presented by the Delegation of 
Guatemala entitled “Defense and Preservation of 
Democracy in America Against the Possible Es- 
tablishment of Anti-Democratic Regimes in the 
Continent,” and that it render an opinion thereon 
for submission to the Governments of the Ameri- 
can Republics, through the Pan American Union, 
for consideration at the Ninth International Con- 
ference of American States. 


(Approved at the plenary session of 
March 7, 1945) 

















and as parts of the whole pattern of our civili- 
zation. 

Many of the principal resolutions adopted at 
the Mexico City conference reflect the preoccupa- 
tion of the American republics with economic 
questions. An Inter-American Economic Con- 
ference is to be held in Washington during No- 
vember of this year in order to give further study 
to the situation. The United States should extend 
all possible assistance to the other American re- 
publics in the work of establishing all of our na- 
tional economies on a sound basis. This partici- 
pation should not suggest careless extravagance or 
a Santa Claus role for the United States. The peo- 
ples of the Americas do not want that. They are 
proud and they have ability and are industrious. 
They need, above all, facilities which will enable 
them to help themselves. They need access to 
world markets on equal terms with other coun- 
tries; the investment of foreign capital on fair 
terms to assist in the sound development of na- 
tional resources; technical aid and advice. It is to 
the advantage of the industry, agriculture, and ex- 
port trade of the United States to encourage sound 
industrialization in the other American republics. 
Increased industrialization and higher standards 
of living in any country make that country a 
better market for imported products. 

The other American republics must do their 
share to put their economic houses in order. Hon- 
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est and efficient management of fiscal affairs is a 
task for which each government must be responsi- 
ble. Any attempt to return to the pre-war system 
of restraints and controls and national self-suf- 
ficiency would spell disaster. Capital from the 
United States should not be made available for 
projects which are economically unsound or which 
would require permanent or unduly large protec- 
tion by means of tariffs or other government sub- 
sidies. Investment of foreign and local capital 
in cooperative enterprises would tend to assure 
fair and equal treatment for both foreign and na- 
tional interests. The policy of the United States 
with respect to investments in the other American 
republics might be marked by constructive con- 
servatism and by an effort to strengthen broad 
national economies rather than powerful special 
interests. These measures, togethey’ with economic 
and trade policies on the part of the United States 
designed to help other countries sell enough to pay 
for their essential imports, should go far toward 
laying sound economic foundations. 


V 


THERE ARE THREE Aspects of international rela- 
tions: that of content, involving the principles 
upon which peoples and governments base their 
relations, with the objective sought, with the es- 
sential reconciliation of the interests and desires 
of one people with those of other peoples; that of 
form, involving the methods by which it is sought 
to present and to make effective the content of in- 
ternational relations; and that of timing, involv- 
ing the decisions about the most favorable oppor- 
tunity to bring a given proposal before the 
community of nations or to the attention of one 
or more of them, about the relative emphasis to be 
placed upon diverse problems during any given 
period, and about the amount of influence which 
shall be brought to bear in the effort to obtain 
favorable action. 

Broad principles, general objectives, and the 
necessary compromises with respect to conflicting 
interests are, of course, the heart of international 
relations. Form and timing do exert an important 
influence on events. The wrong way of doing a 
right thing may lead to delay, to a serious weak- 
ening in effect, or even to postponement of the 
desired result. Faulty timing will create similar 
difficulties and will pzejudice immediate success 
or a ful] measure of progress. It is the heart of 








this problem, however, upon which we must con- 
centrate above all else and at all times. 

Many influences will tend to divert attention 
and energy from these central and vital problems. 
When the war ends, hundreds of millions of men 


and women will need respite from their frightful | 


ordeal. They should have it. They will not be 
ready immediately to take up the fight for the 
general welfare of the human race which must 
be waged against powerful minority and selfish 
interests. They naturally will have a first desire 
for peacetime and permanent employment, for the 
food and clothing and shelter which they have 
done without, for comfort and leisure and recrea- 
tion, for all of the happier parts of life which 
were swept away in the flood of barbaric savagery 
turned loose upon the world by the self-appointed 
“superior” races in their mad quest for world dom- 
ination. Those of us who have been spared the 
nightmare that descended upon the majority of 
the human race therefore must assume the respon- 
sibility for starting the work of reconstruction 
and for carrying it on until the majority is re- 
stored to physical, mental, and spiritual health and 
again can be rallied to assist in the general effort. 
Passions and bitterness will be deep after the 
war. It cannot be otherwise. If these natural 
feelings are not dealt with on a basis of under- 
standing, sympathy, and intelligence, this gener- 
ation may not be able to start repairing the tre- 
mendous damage which civilization has undergone 
and to begin the laying of sounder foundations 
for the future. It will not be easy to administer 
the just and severe punishment which must fall 
upon those who are guilty of the horrible crimes 
of recent years against humanity and, at the same 
time, to avoid the excesses which outraged peoples 
quite naturally will want to commit against their 
former criminal assailants. In spite of a desire, 
which has substantial justification, to close one’s 
eyes and to allow such excesses to run their course, 
it will be to the advantage of the international 
community to visit upon the guilty the full weight 
of justice and penalty rather than the unspeakable 
atrocities which they perpetrated and for which 
full measure of retribution must be made. 
Strong minority groups are ready to take every 
advantage of circumstances in order to advance 
their own selfish interests at the expense of the 
general welfare. They will not want to have effort 
directed toward basic problems and the remedies 








for fundamental ills in our body politic. 
will urge a “realistic” approach to world reorgan- 


ization, but it is not realism that they want. They 
want more of the anodyne of the “good old days”, 


of the false assumption that men and women desire 
only a return to the safe and simple and familiar 
things of life. Our hope lies in the new future, 
not in the old past. The safe and simple and 


familiar things of life have been crippled or de- 


stroyed during the past decade. There can be no 
return to something that has ceased to exist. We 
must reconstruct and at the same time adopt much 
better and stronger methods to protect what we 
rebuild. The new edifice will differ in design 
from the old, even though the same materials and 
the same site are used. There will be a realloca- 
tion of quarters in this new edifice of the human 
race. The minority groups are concerned pri- 
marily with handsome and comfortable quarters 
for themselves rather than with sound construe- 
tion and adequate accommodations for all. 

The period between the two world wars was 
marked by a dangerous weakening of the structure 
of the international community, which almost re- 
sulted in complete collapse. The great democra- 
cies failed to assume responsibility for resolutely 
facing the political problems that lead to wars. 
Isolationism and exaggerated nationalism brought 
civilization close to destruction. Now we must 
give constant and intelligent attention to the basic 
problems. Economic and financial questions are 
important, but their solution will not assure world 
peace. Much more is necessary. Economic and 


financial considerations, buSiness as usual, cer- 


tainly do not account for China’s heroic fight 
against Japanese aggression during 8 years, nor 
for the desperate resistance of the European 
undergrounds in occupied countries, nor for our 
own determination that the only answer to Ger- 
many and Japan must be unconditional surrender. 

Powerful forces still exist such as the desire for 


freedom, even when freedom may mean fewer ma- 


terial advantages; for the individual liberties of 
thought and speech and religion; for self-govern- 
ment, even if that means slower material progress 
and less efficient government than that exercised 
from. outside; and for the opportunity for human 
beings to develop as individuals rather than to 
exist as robots who are regimented and controlled 


by a minority group setting itself up as the “state”. ' 
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We have ideals and principles and institutions— 
a way of life—in the United States that mean 
much more than our prosperity and high standard 
of living. We are prone to take these things for 
granted until they are threatened, as they have 
been since this war began. Then we realize how 
deeply rooted they are in our lives and in our 
hearts. Our blessings in natural resources and 
wealth are great, but they mean little unless we 
utilize them to safeguard the far greater blessings 
of the liberties for which we have planned and 
worked and died. We should not forget these 
things when we take part in world reorganization. 
We can make a contribution far more valuable 
than money and arms. The United States should 
bring to the work of international relations an 
insistence upon morality as opposed to expediency, 
a steadfast devotion to principles instead of eva- 
sive opportunism, a determination to support the 
democratic thesis of the greatest good for the ma- 
jority against the pressure of special interests, and 
an acceptance of joint responsibility to seek fair 
and practicable solutions for basic problems rather 
than temporary palliatives. Only so can we ap- 
proach the better world we hope for. A great 
leader promised his people only blood, sweat, toil, 
and tears. That challenge was met. The neces- 
sity to give of our blood may lighten the burden 
before long but the decent organization of the 
world will call for toil with sweat and tears during 
our time and long after. 

The human race is spread over the face of the 
earth, living under widely differing geographic 
and climatic conditions. Suppose that we all 
were to attempt to travel from our places of abode 
to a fixed destination. Some of us live near the 
great arteries of transportation. We could travel 
by sea, by air, by rail, by highway. Others are 
isolated in difficult country. These people might 
have to cut paths through jungles to reach a high- 
way, travel by small boat or by mule or on foot. 
Some would have ample means for the journey 
and could travel comfortably ; others would suffer 
many privations. The distances to the destina- 
tion would vary between the widest extremes. An 
analogy might be drawn in the case of the goal 
we seek in the evolution of our civilization. Let 
us say that it is a Utopian goal—a condition of 
spiritual, mental, and physical well-being for every 
member of the human race. There would be the 
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same differences in situation facing various races, 
nations, and groups in this hypothetical journey. 
Distances would range from long to astronomical 
figures; facilities would vary from practically 
nothing to some fairly effective ones; obstacles in 
the way would not be too serious in some cases, 
but they would be almost insurmountable in others. 
The important things are to set the proper course, 
to move toward the goal, and to help the other fel- 
low get there. Attractive by-paths will offer easier 
travel, but they could lead to a dead-end or over 
a precipice. It may be necessary to turn back at 
times in order to advance by another route, but 
the general direction must not be lost. Those who 
have the easier journey are obligated to help the 
less fortunate. It may only be necessary to aid 
them to reach a better road from an isolated posi- 
tion, or to help chart the course for those who do 
not know the way; but in some cases it will be 
essential to cut the first paths, to give a lift to those 
who are unable to travel under their own power. 
A fine dream, perhaps, but what remains of the 
history of the human race if dreams are ignored? 


Food-Production Agreement 


Venezuela 


The American Embassy at Caracas transmitted 
to the Department with a despatch dated May 16, 
1945 the texts of notes exchanged at Caracas May 
14, 1945 extending for one year, with certain modi- 
fications, the food-production agreement between 
the United States and Venezuela which was signed 
May 14, 1943+ and extended May 18, 1944.? 


Exchange of Ratifications 
of Treaty of Friendship 


China-—Costa Rica 

The American Ambassador at San José, in a 
communication dated June 15, 1945, informed the 
Acting Secretary of State of the exchange of rati- 
fications at San José on that date of the treaty 
of friendship between Costa Rica and China which 
was signed May 5, 1944.° 


* BULLETIN of June 5, 1943, p. 501; Executive Agreement 
Series 333. 

® BULLETIN of Nov. 26, 1944, p. 642. 

* BULLETIN of Aug. 27, 1944, p. 229. 
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Sugar Shipments to Spain 


On July 11, 1945, in lieu of his press and radio 
news conference, Acting Secretary Grew com- 
mented on the reports concerning shipments of 
sugar to Spain by the United States. Mr. Grew 
stated that no sugar was being shipped from the 
United States to Spain, but that in accordance 
with a joint British-American supply agreement 
Spain was to receive 30,000 tons of sugar during 
the first half of 1945, adding that this sugar is 
being supplied from British sources in the Carib- 
bean and is being transported on Spanish ships. 
The Acting Secretary disclosed that Spain in re- 
turn had agreed not to enter the world sugar 
market for any other sugar. Mr. Grew said that 
he understood that this quantity of sugar was not 
only below Spanish requirements but was also 40 
percent less than Spain received under similar ar- 
rangements in the second six months of last year. 


Inter-American Conventions 


Peru 

The Director General of the Pan American 
Union has informed the Secretary of State by a 
note dated June 27, 1945 that the Ambassador of 
Peru deposited with the Pan American Union on 
June 21 the instruments of ratification by the Gov- 
ernment of Peru of the conventions regarding 
Status of Aliens, Asylum, Consular Agents, Pan 
American Union, Treaties, and Rights and Duties 
of States in the Event of Civil Strife, which were 
signed at the Sixth International Conference of 
American States held in Habana in 1928. The in- 
strument of ratification of the Convention on the 
Status of Aliens is dated April 25, 1945 and the 
other instruments of ratification are dated April 
9, 1945. 


' Visit of Venezuelan Dentist 


[Released to the press July 10] 


Dr. Focién Febres Cordero, professor of dental 
pathology in the Central University of Venezuela 
at Caracas, will visit a number of colleges of den- 
tistry in the United States during the next four 
months, Dr. Febres Cordero, who is a guest of 
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the Department of State, is making a special study, 
of the organization and functioning of dental 
schools in this country and of teaching methods 
along the line of his own specialty, dental path. no 
ology. He is the author of a plan recently put F tai 
effect for the reorganization of the School of ‘f 19 
tistry of the University at Caracas, on whose face 

ulty he has served for the past eight years. Hig 
itinerary will include schools at Washington, New 
York, Boston, Chicago, and Ann Arbor. a 





Cooperative Education 


El Salvador  § 31 
The American Embassy at San Salvador trans- 
mitted to the Department, with a despatch dated § ¢t 
June 18, the texts of an exchange of notes signed § er 
June 9, 1945 at San Salvador by the American Am- § 
bassador and the Salvadoran Minister for For. 
eign Affairs in which the Governments of the | 4 
United States and E] Salvador agreed upon a co- | NX 
operative education program. The agreement pro- | © 
vides that each Government will contribute $80,000, | © 
the contribution of the United States to be made 
through the Inter-American Educational Founda- | x 
tion, Inc., an agency of the Office of Inter-Amer- 
ican Affairs. The agreement, which became effec. | ™ 
tive on the date of signing, will remain in forces 
for three years, | 
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International Information Division’ : 


Purpose. This order is issued to authorize the Inter-— 
national Information Division of the Office of Public Af § 
fairs to attest the educational character of sound- record: : : 
ings. hk 

1 Amendment to Departmental Order 1301. Depart : D 
mental Order 1301 of December 20, 1944, section XV, paras § 1 
graph 4 (i), is hereby amended to read “The official | ‘ 
attestation of the international educational character of : B 
documentary films and sound-recordings”. jt 

2 Hffective date. This order shall be effective as of e ‘a 
the date of issue. Be 

JoserH ©. Grew  & 
Acting Secretary of State | * 


* Departmental Order 1301-A, dated and effective July — 
11, 1945. : 


ner. 
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Appointment of Officers 


Edwin M. Martin as Adviser on Far East Eco- 
nomic Affairs in the office of the Assistant Secre- 
tary in charge of economic affairs, effective May 7, 
1945. 


THE CONGRESS 





Foreign Claims Act Made Applicable to the Philippine 
Islands. H. Rept. 859, 79th Cong., to accompany H. R. 
$111. 7 pp. [Favorable report.] 

Our American Government. What Is It? How Does It 
Function? 279 Questions and Answers, a comprehensive 
story of the history and functions of our American Gov- 
ernment interestingly and accurately portrayed. Ques- 
tions and Answers Relative to our American Government. 
H. Doc. 228, 79th Cong. ii, 62 pp. 

Investigation of the National Defense Program. Addi- 
tional Report of the Special Committee Investigating the 
National Defense Program, pursuant to 8. Res. 71 (77th 
Congress; S. Res. 6, 78th Congress, and S. Res. 55, 79th 
Congress), Resolutions authorizing and directing an in- 
vestigation of the national defense program. Investiga- 
tions Overseas. §S. Rept. 110, Part 2, 79th Cong. iii, 
35 pp. , 

Participation of the United States in the International 
Monetary Fund and the International Bank for Recon- 
struction and Development. Report From the Comunittee 
on Banking and Currency to accompany H.R. 3314, an 
act to provide for the participation of the United States 
in the International Monetary Fund and the International 
Bank for Reconstruction and Development. §. Rept. 452, 
79th Cong. ii, 30 pp. 

The Charter of the United Nations. Remarks of Hon. 
Tom Connally, Senator from the State of Texas, in the 
Senate of the United States, June 28, 1945, relative to the 
Charter of the United Nations for the maintenance of 
international peace and security. S. Doc. 58, 79th Cong. 
ii, 12 pp. 

Key to the Year of Decisions of Cases in the United 
States Supreme Court, the Opinions of the Attorneys Gen- 
eral and Other Legal Reports. Devised and arranged 
by I. J. Lowe, Member of the Legal Staff, United States 
Department of Agriculture. §. Doc. 73, 79th Cong. ili, 
16 pp. 

Second Deficiency Appropriation Bill for 1945: Hearings 
Before the Subcommittee of the Committee on Appropria- 
tions, United States Senate, Seventy-ninth Congress, first 
session, on H. R. 3579, an act making appropriations to 
supply deficiencies in certain appropriations for the fiscal 
year ending June 30, 1945, and for prior fiscal years, to 
Provide supplemental appropriations for the fiscal years 
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ending June 30, 1945, and June 30, 1946, to provide appro- 
priations for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1946, and for 
other purposes. ii, 137 pp. [Department of State, pp. 
59-68. ] 

An Act To amend the joint resolutions of January 27, 
1942, entitled “Joint resolution to enable the United States 
to become an adhering member of the Inter-American 
Statistical Institute.” Approved July 2, 1945. H. R. 688, 
Public Law 111, 79th Cong. 1 p. 

An Act To extend the authority of the President under 
section 350 of the Tariff Act of 1930, as amended, and for 
other purposes. Approved July 5, 1945. H. R. 3240, Pub- 
lic Law 130, 79th Cong. 1 p. 

An Act To amend the Act entitled “An Act to provide 
for the disposal of certain records of the United States 
Government.” Approved July 6, 1945. H. R. 44, Public 
Law 133, 79th Cong. 1 p. 

To reimburse certain naval personnel and former naval 
personnel for personal property lest or damaged as a re- 
sult of a fire in the bachelor officers’ quarters known as 
Macqueripe Annex, located at the United States naval 
operating base, Trinidad, British West Indies, on June 11, 
1944. Approved July 6, 1945. H. R. 2685, Private Law 
142, 79th Cong. 1 p. 
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